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THE FRENCH IN AFRICA. 



The French have never been successful in 
colonizing^ and yet there are no people more ambi* 
tious of possessing foreign settlements. Whatever 
they have hitherto attempted in this way, has 
ultimately terminated to our advantage. In war 
we have wrested from them colony after colony, 
which they have not been able to reconquer ; and 
if we were to look forward calmly to the interests 
of a selfish policy, we would contempla|:e their 
efforts to establish their power at Algiers, as so 
many steps, more likely to involve them in a vast 
useless expenditure, and in national embarrass- 
ment, than to any improvement in their position 
as a maritime power. The piossession of Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Corfu, will always enable us to keep up 
a powerful fleet in the Mediterranean. If occasion 
required, it would not perhaps be impracticable 
for us to cut off all communication between France 
and the Barbaiy coast, and, moreover, to add 
Algiers itself to our strongholds in that sea. But 
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these are questions which need not now be dis* 
cussed. If we had had any ambition to disturb 
the long-established relations of the Mediterranean 
states, we had the opportunity of anticipating 
France in the policy with which she is now in- 
spired, when Lord Exmouth's expedition was pro- 
jected. But although it is probable that Algiers 
cannot be long retained by France, and that, even 
if it be, it can only tend to encumber her energies 
as a continental and military power — her only 
natural source of influence — nevertheless, it may 
become necessary to check proceedings which, 
though eventually destined to failure, might, in 
the meantime, operate with an injurious pressure, 
not only upon our commercial interests, but also 
upon the commercial and political interests of 
other countries, with which we are intimately con- 
nected. 

Thus, when during the revolutionary war the 
French Republic attempted to obtain possession 
of Egypt, although it was soon made evident that 
no force which she could afford to send to that 
part of Africa, would be sufficient to establish her 
dominion there, nevertheless we found it expedi- 
ent to take measures for frustrating her designs. 
We do not apprehend that similar proceedings are 
likely to be called for with reference to Algiers. 
But we cannot, at the same time, shut our eyes to 
the fact, that it has long been a cabinet project at 
the Tuileries to obtain a strong and permanent 
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footing in Africa — ^to establish, in truth, a sort of 
Indian empire there, which should embrace all the 
inland territory and the coasts of that continent^ 
extending from the Gulph of Guinea to the 
Mediterranean. 

Let us hear how this matter was treated, some 
years ago, by an agent specially appointed to pro- 
ceed to Africa^ and to make researches there^ with 
a view to the accomplishment of this object. The 
gentleman entrusted with this mission was M. 
Xavier Golberry, a very intelligent engineer officer 
in the service of France. He accompanied M. de 
Boufflers, who was named Governor of Senegal, to 
St* Louis, the chief seat of that government, in the 
year 1785. His instructions were to act as first 
aide-du-camp to M. de Boufflers — to perfwm the 
functions of chief engineer of the whole of that 
government — to reconnoitre its western coast — 
and to report upon every circumstance calculated 
to ascertain the greatest advantages possible to 
be derived from the possession of the Senegal, 
which had already acquired for France consider- 
able authority over a large portion of western 
Africa. Indeed, he goes so far as to designate, 
under the title of " French Africa," a tract of ter- 
ritory extending along the coast from Cape Blanco 
to the mouth of the Senegal, including, in the 
interior of the country, a great portion of the 
desert of Sahara, the whole course of the Senegal 
as far as it is navigable eastward, and several 



alleged dependencies to the south of that river^ 
almost to the verge of the British possessions on 
the Gambia. Over the whole of this territory, h6 
afiSrms, the jurisdiction of the Senegal govern- 
ment, or, in other words, of the government of 
" French Africa," actually extended in the year 
1787. 

M. Golberrjr's ofBce was to report, from his own 
observation and inquiries, how much farther than 
the boundaries here stated, the jurisdiction, that 
is to say, the political supremacy, of France, could 
be established in western and central Africa. The 
idea of colonization, he says, was altogether out 
of the question. The great object was to obtain 
influence, to extend and protect commercial inter- 
course, and to secure to France the glory of re- 
vealing to Europe the mysteries of the interior of 
Africa, which, previously to that period, had been 
altogether unexplored. He claims for France a 
priority of right to alt that part of the African 
continent, by reason of the conquests which the 
Normans made in the fourteenth century, between 
Cape Blanco, on the western coast, and Cape 
Palmas, on the coast of Guinea. 

After going into a variety of details, which it 
is unnecessary here to specify, M. Golberry de- 
clares it to be his opinion — an opinion which does 
not appear to have been fully matured until after 
the discoveries of Mungo Park were made known 
to the world — that it would not be difficult for 



France^ taking the Island of St. Louis in the 
mouth of the Senegal as the centre of her opera- 
tiotis^ and the seat of her African power^ to spread 
her political authority over a tract of that conti- 
nent^ extending from the coast of Guinea in the 
souths to the fortieth degree of north latitude ; 
and from the Atlantic coast to the thirtieth degree 
of longitude east of the Island of Ferro ; that is to 
say^ about a third of the whole superficies of that 
continent^ very much exceeding the number of 
square leagues contained in Germany, France^ 
Spain, and Portugal^ united. 

This new '^ French Africa** would embrace the 
whole course of the Niger, as described by Park, 
Clapperton, and the Landers ; of the Senegal ; of 
part of the Gambia ; a very considerable portion 
of Nubia, Ethiopia, and Egypt, the whole of Tri- 
poli, the greater part of the regencies of Tunis and 
Algiers ; and, in fact, the whole of central and 
western Africa, a country abounding in ivory, in 
gold mines, and forests which produce the best 
gum in the world — a country capable, according 
to all that we have learned of it from our own en- 
terprising travellers, of producing the sugar-cane, 
cotton, coffee, cocoa, indigo, tobacco, rice, spices, 
and timber of every description. M. Golberry, after 
setting forth the outlines of his project, proceeds 
in a very methodical manner to lay down a plan 
for the organization of a government, which 
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should control this new empire through all its 
parts.* 

Now, we do not go so far as to charge the pre- 
sent government of France with entertaining the 
extravagant project sketched out by M. Golberry. 
We conceive, however, that the late proceedings 
at Algiers, the extension of their conquests as far 
as Coustantine, and the interference with British 
rights on the western coast by the French autho- 
rities of Senegal, to which we shall have occasion 
by and by to allude, are matters that require the 
vigilant attention of the cabinet, and legislature, 
and people of this country. There has been a 
singular degree of predominance, or rather, to give 
it its right name, of usurpation, attempted to be 
carried into effect by the Senegal government 
since the surrender of Algiers, upon which they 
never ventured before ; and we can only say, that 
if it be submitted to by England, no schemes of 
aggrandizement can be imagined too gigantic for 
France to accomplish hereafter in western and 
central Africa. 

Besides the old Norman conquests on the Western 
and Guinea coast claimed by France, it would 
seem that there are also two establishments on the 

* * See Golberry s Travels in Africay translated by Mudford, 
and published in 2 vols. 12mo. by Jones of Paternoster Row, 
1803. The first chapter discloses the whole of these plans. The 
words of M. Thiers, in a recent debate in the French chamber : — 
" France should have her face to the Desert, and her back to the 
Mediterranean," are also very remarkable. 



Mediterranean coast of Africa^ those of La Calle 
and Bastion de France^ the possession of which she 
alleges to have been vested in her for above a 
century, and to be necessary for the protection of 
her fisheries in that directon. How those small 
ports became French we have no means of ascer- 
taining. But it is remarkable that they were at 
first put forward by the pritice Polignac, when he 
was at the head of the government in France, as 
a species of property which under no circumstances 
could be abandoned. The introduction of these 
ports into the discussions upon the subject of Al- 
giers, indicates at once the settled system of policy 
which has taught the French to look towards 
Africa with a longing desire of conquest ; and to 
cover their first operations in the North with a 
species of legitimacy, which would give them a 
right of entrance, at all events, into that part of 
the country. 

It was at first pretended, when those operations 
were commenced, that nothing could be farther 
from the contemplation of the French, than ac- 
quisition of territory in Africa. An affront had 
been offered to their consul at Algiers, for which 
the Dey refused reparation. Their national honour 
required that this indignity should be amply 
avenged, and it was given out that as soon as a 
proper apology should be received from the Dey, 
the expedition would return to Toulon. No army 
was to be sent out. If any operations by land 
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should eventually appear to be necessary, the 
viceroy of Egypt was to be invited to lend his 
assistance for that purpose. The sovereignty of 
the Ottoman Porte over the regency of Algiers 
having been thus indirectly recognized, the next 
step was for the Porte itself to interfere in the 
dispute, by agreeing to dispatch an agent to pre- 
vail on the Dey to yield the reparation demanded 
of him. 

It is possible that the views of the French go- 
vernment, in the first instance, did not extend 
beyond those which it then professed to entertain. 
If so, they were, however, very speedily enlarged. 
Discussion led to a very general opinion, that the 
time had arrived when the existence of a piratical 
power, such as the Algerine regency then undoubt- 
edly was, ought no longer to be tolerated. The 
interests of Christendom required that it should 
be eflFectually put down. It became apparent, 
moreover, that the moral authority of the monarchy 
in Ftance was every day becoming more feeble. 
It was undermined by conspiracy. It was libelled 
with impunity and with great ability by the press. 
It was resisted in the second chamber of the legis- 
lature by a powerful, well organized, and con- 
stantly increasing opposition. A diversion of the 
public mind from domestic politics to foreign war. 
might, at such a season, be particularly useful. 
The French people, always aspiring to military 
renown, and still full of the recollections of Na- 
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poleon's brilliant though transitory conquests, 
might be successfully courted through the hopes 
of a new enterprise. A similar experiment had 
been; lately made in Spain ; and iiiough the results 
were equivocal^ still the chance of glory which 
Algiers held out^ was not to be declined. These 
farther motives of action, if not originally thought 
of, were undoubtedly embraced afterwards without 
much hesitation. Accordingly, preparations, com- 
mensurate with the more comprehensive resolu- 
tions of the cabinet, were forthwith made in the 
ports of France, and announced by Charles X, in 
his speech on opening the session of 1830. 

Our government demanded explanations, seeing 
that mere chastisement was no longer spoken of, 
and nothing less was avowed than the entire de- 
struction of the regency. To this demand an 
answer was given by the Prince Polignac, that, in 
case the expedition should be successful, '' His 
most Christian Majesty would be ready to delibe- 
rate with his Majesty, and with his other allies, 
respecting the arrangement by which the govern- 
ment of those countries might be hereafter settled 
in a manner conducive to the maintenance of the 
tranquillity of the Mediterranean and of all 
Europe."* 



/ * See No. 2, " Correspondence with His Majesty's Ambassador 
at Paris^ and communications from the French Ambassador in 
London, in 1830, relative to the French expedition against Algiers^ 
ordered by the House of Lords to be printed, 10th May 1833." 
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In this answer was remarked a studied silence 
respecting the interests and rights of the Porte. 
It is true that many of the European states had 
been accustomed to treat the regencies as inde- 
pendent establishments^ responsible for their con- 
duct ; but it was impossible to deny that they all^ 
more or less^ acknowledged the Sultan to be their 
supreme sovereign. The king of France had, 
moreover, down to a very late period, expressed 
his disposition to avail himself of the mediation 
and authority of the Turkish government, in order 
to effect a reconciliation with Algiers. The latter 
state was undoubtedly still vassal and tributary to 
the Porte ; and it was but reasonable to expect, 
that if the power of the vassal were to be extin- 
guished, the rights of the sovereign should meet 
with attention. Nor was the answer of the French 
minister altogether satisfactory upon the point of 
territorial appropriation. What was to become 
of Algiers, if the war were to be converted, as it 
seemed likely to be, into one of extermination, 
and if the rights of the Sultan to the soil were to 
be disregarded ? To this question a reply became 
necessary, and it was expected that it should em- 
brace an official and solemn renunciation on the 
part of France of all views of territorial aggran- 
dizement. 

M. de Polignac, in his reply to this interroga- 
tory, stated verbally* that he had already made it 

* No. 4. 
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known '' that the expedition was not undertaken 
with a view to obtain territorial acquisitions ;" 
that '* he would have no difficulty in giving upon 
this subject any farther assurance which might be 
calculated to remove the uneasiness of his (Britannic) 
majesty's government ;" and that ^' he did not dis- 
pute the sovereignty of the Porte, and would not 
reject the oflFer of that government to interfere for 
the purpose of obtaining the redress he was entitled 
to expect.'* At the same time he begged it to be 
remembered, that ^' he did not mean to abandon 
the establishments of La Calle and Bastion de 
France ;" and he intimated that, " having already 
experienced the utter inability of the Porte to 
influence the authorities at Algiers, he could not 
advise his sovereign to delay measures for obtain- 
ing the necessary redress by force." The prince 
farther declared, and this assuraUiC^ should through- 
out these discussions be carefully borne in mind, 
that, '' as France sought no territorial advantages, 
in case the then existing government of Algiers 
should be overturned, the arrangements for the 
settlement of the future system by which the 
country would be ruled, would of course be con- 
certed with the Sultan, and being executed under 
his authority, would imply a due consultation of 
his rights.'* Nothing could be more unequivocal 
and satisfactory than this verbal explanation; 
nothing now remained to be added, except a writ- 
ten official document to the same effect. This 
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document was promised ; the prince said that it 
had been drawn oiit^ and that it only waited for the 
approval of the king and the cabinet. 

Nay, M.dePolignac even affected some surprise, 
and not a little regret, that such a document should 
have been deemed at all necessary between two 
governments so intimately — so confidentially couy 
nected as those of England and France then were. 
He lamented that he could not obtain our concur* 
rence in the active operations he was about to 
undertake for " a purpose of equal benefit to the 
commerce of all nations.'* He " consoled " him- 
self, however, with the hope that the British 
government would hereafter co-operate with him 
in '' the settlement of the questions to which the 
success of the expedition would give rise ;" and 
such was the conceding mood in which he hap- 
pened to be upon this occasion, that he made use 
of the following words to the British ambassador : 
'' If you had full powers, I would readily sign a 
convention recognizing every principle that has 
been put forward by your government, in the 
communications which have taken place on this 
subject."* 

This was, undoubtedly, a most extraordinary 
declaration, considering not only the events which 
have since taken place, (and then not difficult to 
be foreseen), but also the discussions — nay, the 

• ♦No. 5. 
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resolutions^ which must^ at that very moment^ 
(9th April 1830)» have been pending, if not actually 
passed^ in the French cabinet. 

The *' official document/' however, required by 
our government, was, somehow or other, still 
delayed. In lieu of it came fresh verbal explana- 
tions, each more vague than its predecessor ; and 
what was wanted in the clearness of those com- 
munications, was fully supplied by the almost 
angry terras in which the French minister ex- 
pressed his surprise that, considering his own 
personal character, anything farther should be 
demanded of him. Respect for his dignity, for- 
sooth ! and for that of the government of France, 
whose honour was without spot, forbade him to 
enter into written covenants upon such a subject ! 
Their parole ought to be deemed abundantly 
sufficient ! 

The Duke of Wellington, as a statesman, com- 
mitted several most important errors, which it has 
cost his successors in power a world of labour 
ever since to rectify. At a moment when, by a 
single word, he might have secured Turkey from 
the enormous sacrifices imposed upon her by the 
treaty of Adrianople, he looked on with apathy, 
and suffered Russia to exact her own terms. There 
was another hour in the history of the French 
aggression upon Algiers, and it had now arrived, 
when, by a signal from the Admiralty to Ports- 
mouth, he might have bound France to a rigid 
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observance of her non-aggrandizement declara- 
tions. Two or three ships of war despatched to 
Algiers^ would have been the proper commentary 
upon the Prince de Polignac*s ridiculous indigna- 
tion. We say '^ ridiculous/' because no statesman 
has a right to put forward his own personal cha- 
racter^ however respectable it may be^ in discus- 
sions between states of a momentous nature, 
which must originate in, and be governed solely 
by, a sense of public duty. Unhappily, that hour 
was suffered to elapse without being marked, as it 
should have been, by measures worthy of the 
British nation ; and the consequences soon became 
obvious, 

*' The document" was again promised. It would 
comprehend a declaration that ''France would 
not retain possession of the town, or the regency 
of Algiers, though they would insist upon the 
restoration of the establishments (La Calle and 
Bastion de France) which they possessed at the 
period of the rupture ;" and to this was now to be 
added, a demand for a pecuniary indemnity ! Our 
minister said that we had nothing to do with 
these latter questions at the moment. All we 
required was, in as few words as possible, a simple 
abrogation of the projects which the Moniteur 
itself, in its unofiScial columns, attributed to the 
French government. The fact was, the monarchy 
in France was then tottering under the powerful 
assaults of its domestic enemies ; and the conquest 
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of Algiers was put forward as a cake for Cer- 
berus. 

The affair now began to wear a sinister appear- 
ance, . The '' document" was still delayed under a 
variety of pretexts. The king did not think it 
contained all that was required. The whole his- 
tory of the discussions with Algiers was to be 
given. The indemnity question was to be ex- 
plained. Other questions^ hitherto untouched^ 
were to be added. We begged that the French 
diplomatists might not give themselves all this 
trouble. A " document," containing four or five 
lines under the hand of M. de Polignac, would 
fully answer our purpose. If this were not forth- 
with given, he was desired not to be surprised, if 
'^ injurious suspicions should be- created and con- 
firmed ; and that he would make himself respon- 
sible for the consequences, however unfortunate, 
which might attend a state of distrust and appre- 
hension." The expedition having sailed, and M. de 
Bourmont, the Commander-in-chief, having been 
instructed to reduce Algiers by force, concealment 
became no longer necessary. While the expedi- 
tion was on its way to Algiers, a Turkish vessel, 
in which Tahir Pasha had taken his passage from 
Constantinople to that port, was repulsed from it 
by the blockading squadron. The Pasha had 
declared himself to be actually the bearer of orders 
to the Dey, to submit to every just demand which 
the French government was entitled to bring 

B 
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forward, and that he was directed by the Sultan 
to use his best eflForts to prevent hostilities. The 
king of France had agreed to accept the mediation 
of the Sultan. But all this availed not. The 
Pasha was obliged to quit. His vessel steered for 
the French coast, and met with the expedition 
the day after it sailed. He went on board the 
Admiral's, ship, and, after a long conference with 
Count Bourmont, he continued his course to 
Toulon. It is unnecessary to state how fruitless 
was the mission of this Pasha. But the following 
letter, from Lord Stuart de Rothesay to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, giving an account of this little inci- 
dent, is so full of character — so completely dis- 
plays the position of the duper and the duped — 
that it deserves to be reprinted. 

'' Paris, ^Ut May 1830. 

" So soon as the telegraphic despatch announcing the 
arrival of Tahir Pasha at Toulon came to my knowledge, 
I lost no time in asking the Prince de Polignac to explain 
to me the cause of that event. 

" His Excellency said that the telegraphic despatch con- 
tained all the information he had received ; by which it 
appeared that the Tui^kish vessel in. which Tahir Pasha 
had taken his passage to Algiers, having been repulsed 
from that port by the blockading squadron, had steered 
for the French coast, and had met with the expedition the 
day after they sailed. Tahir Pasha had gone on board the 
Admiral's ship, and after a long conference with Count 
Bourmont, he determined to continue his course to Toulon, 
where he announced that he was the bearer of propositions 
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to the* French government, and that a letter to that effect 
had been immediately sent off, but had not been hitherto 
delivered. 

*' Prince Polignac declared his utter ignorance of the tenor 
of this communication, though he does not seem to doubt 
that Tahir Pasha will think it expedient to proceed to 
Paris. 

" I observed to his Excellency, that, however imperfectly 
I had learned the object of the voyage of this personage, I 
knew he was directed by the Sultan to use his best endea- 
vours to prevent hostilities, by directing the Dey to submit 
to every just demand which the French government is 
entitled to bring forward. That it appears strange -he 
should not have been allowed to pass the blockading 
squadron ; arid yet more strange, that, after communicating 
with the Commander of the expedition, he should not have 
accompanied them to Algiers, for the purpose of carrying 
the orders of the Sultan to the knowledge of the local 
authorities. That at Toulon he will without doubt be 
detained in quarantine ; and if he intends coming to Paris, 
he may possibly not reach Algiers till long after it shall 
be too late to take a part in the negotiations which are 
likely to follow the capture of the place." 



The British government, nevertheless, had been 
assured, that if the Algerine government should 
be dissolved in. the struggle about to take place, 
" the measures to be adopted for the resettlement 
of that country, whether by placing it under the 
rule of a Turkish pasha, or such other manage- 
ment as might be thought expedient, would be 
arranged in a conference of the representatives 

b2 
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of the allies, and not exclusively decided by ihe 
French ministers.*** 

History — even the history of France, replete 
though it be with what in plain English may be 
called diplomatic humbug — presents no example 
of confidence betrayed, and of rising suspicion 
baffled, more complete than that which we have 
now laid before the reader. The results we need 
not state. Algiers was reduced — the Dey was 
expelled — ^money, more than sufficient to indem- 
nify France for any injuries which she had received 
by the destruction of what she called her estab- 
lishments, was found in the citadel — a new system 
of government, exclusively French, has been 
established in the town — the representatives of 
the allies of France have never been consulted 
upon that, or upon any other system for the re- 
gulation of the regency — the '' Turkish Pasha" 
who was to govern it, is a French officer — the 
citadel is garrisoned to this hour by French troops 
— Constantino has been added to the French pos- 
sessions in that quarter — ^the whole province has 
been enrolled as a portion of tl\e French empire 
— Frenchmen have been encouraged to emigrate 
thither for the purpose of colonization ; and if 
French ambition should be ultimately foiled of its 
object, they cannot, at all events, complain that 
they encountered any impediments to their pro- 
, „ — H- 

*No. 13. 
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jects from the administration of the Duke of 
Wellington — the only administration that could 
have effectually marred their purpose without 
hazarding a war. 

Let us now see what the French have been 
doing in other parts of Africa since the conquest 
of Algiers, We have already alluded to the 
French government of Senegal, and to the pre- 
tensions long since set up for it by M. Golberry. 
It will therefore be easily supposed, that the au- 
thorities in that quarter have never contemplated 
with a friendly eye the British establishments 
either in the Gambia or at Sierra Leone. Rival- 
ries of a commercial nature have necessarily existed 
between the British and French merchants on that 
coast, especially with reference to the trade in 
gum, which is very lucrative. 

Gum is, in fact, an article with which the chief 
manufactures of England and France cannot well 
dispense. It is used in almost every process of 
dyeing, in the printing of cottons, in the fabrica- 
tion of silks, ribbons, lawns, gauzes, cambrics^ 
and hats. It is frequently an ingredient in me- 
dical and confectionary preparations ; it enters 
into the composition of colours for painters ; it is 
necessary to the varnisher and gilder, and a great 
variety of other artizans. It was formerly ob- 
tained only from Arabia, whence it was imported 
into France by the way of Marseilles, and through 
France to England and all Europe. The Dutch, 
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however, in their intercourse with the Afiiean 
Moors, discovered that they had forests in the 
desert of Sahara which produced gum in abun- 
dance. The process of extracting it is simple. 
The tree which exudes it attains all its richness 
in summer. Incisions are then made in the bark, 
the gum passes freely, granulates, and accumulates 
at the foot of the tree. While the dry season 
continues, the produce is collected, and put into 
sacks for use. Upon examination, the Dutch found 
that the African gum was of a purer and more 
mucilaginous quality than that even of Arabia. 
Hence it soon became a most desirable article of 
commerce, and the Moors were encouraged by 
every possible means to exchange it for European 
goods. The goods given in barter for it consist 
chiefly of printed cottons, which, from being at 
first a luxury, have now become a requisite to 
Moorish costume. 

The French having lost the transit trade in this 
valuable commerce at home, bent all their efforts 
to secure the new trade in it opened in Africa. 
For this purpose their establishments on the 
Senegal afforded great facilities. The Dutch, and 
after them the English, carried on the gum trade 
with the Moors, at a small port on the western 
coast, in the eighteenth degree of north latitude, 
and almost midway between Cape Blanco and the 
mouth of the Senegal. The Moors called it the 
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Giaour's Port. It is now usually designated in 
our maps as Portendic. 

The Trazars appear to be the owners^ or^ at 
leasts the occupiers^ of one of the three principal 
gum forests^ which are situated in the Desert^ at 
the distance of about a hundred miles from that 
port. The French took the earliest opportunity 
of entering into an understanding with the Tra- 
zars^ in order to induce them to cease sending 
their gum to Portendic^ and to convey the whole 
of their produce to the Senegal. There were two 
other tribes who dealt also extensively in the 
same article^ namely, the Bracknas and the Mara^ 
bous. Besides these there are at least thirty other 
tribes of Moors, who possess gum trees, either 
within or beyond the precincts of the great forests, 
and who have been all accustomed, like the Tra- 
zars, the Bracknas, and the Marabous, to convey 
their produce to Portendic, where a sort of fair 
has been annually held, at which the agents of the 
European merchants negotiate for the exchange 
of that article. 

The possession of Portendic became therefore a 
point of no slight importance to the Dutch, and 
afterwards to the French and English. The 
French set up a right to it, by reason of a treaity 
concluded between them and the Trazars in the 
year 1723. No evidence exist^s to show that the 
Trazars possessed that port, or even any part of 
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that coast, in the nature of national property, 
before the period when the treaty was signed. 
Be this, however, as it may, it is clear that what- 
ever was the right to the port, or to the coast, 
claimed by the Trazars, it was in 1723 ceded by 
them to the French. We took it from the French, 
as well as the Senegal, and retained both during 
the seven years' war. These possessions were 
secured to us by the treaty of Versailles (1763). 
The French having conceived that under one of 
the articles of that treaty they were entitled to 
trade at Portendic, we- very speedily solved the 
ambiguity of the article in question, by declaring 
that they had no such right ; and by way of com- 
mentary upon our interpretation, we stationed 
armed vessels along the whole coast, from the bar 
of the Senegal to Cape Blanco, with orders to fire 
upon all vessels wliich should venture to approach, 
of whatever nation they might be. With a view 
to economy, as well as to the accomplishment of 
the entire monopoly of the gum trade, by drawing 
the whole of it to our own factories on the Se- 
negal, we destroyed all the establishments on the 
coast. In the contests which followed we lost the 
Senegal (1779). At the peace of 1783, however, 
we took good care to secure our right to trade for 
gum at Portendic, as the following article of the 
treaty, signed iu that year, will show. 

" Art. XI. — As to the gum trade, the English shall have 
the liberty of carrying it on, from the mouth of the river 
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St. John to the bay and fort of Portendic inclusively, pro- 
vided that they shall not form any permanent settlement of 
what nature soever, in the said river St. John, upon the 
coast, or in the bay of Portendic." 

We recovered possession of the Senegal^ and of 
the western coasts during the late war ; and it is 
of importance to observe, that there is a material 
difference between the treaties of 1783 and 1814 
with reference to the European possessions in ' 
Africa. By the ninth article of the Treaty of 
1783, Great Britain ceded expressly, and by name^ 
the fort of Portendic to France, reserving however 
in the eleventh article the *' liberty" above men- 
tioned. But the eighth article of the Treaty of 
1814 only restores to France " the colonies,, fish- 
eries, factories, and establishments of every kind, 
which were possessed by France on the 1st of 
January 1792, in the seas, and on- the continents 
of America, Africa, and Asia." 

Now Portendic never was a colony or a fishery. 
It was at one time a factory, when the French or 
the English had an establishment there ; but, fol- 
lowing the policy of which we had given the 
example, the French destroyed their establishment 
and abandoned the place altogether, about the 
year 1787. This fact rests upon the evidence of 
M. Golberry, whose duty it was to advise the 
Senegal government upon all matters of this de- 
scription. He states that in his opinion the true 
interest of the Senegal government was to attract 
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the gum trade exclusively to the stations cm the 
river^ and to destroy all their establishments on 
the coasts with a view to effect that purpose. His 
counsel was acted upon^ previously to the year 
1792^ and therefore Portendic cannot be said to 
have been a " factory,** or an " establishment," in 
the year 1792. Neither was it " possessed" by 
France in that year, for M. Golberry expressly 
affirms that it was abandoned. The consequence 
is, that as we held Portendic during the late war, 
and as it cannot be brought within the words of 
restitution, in the Treaty of 1814, it still remains 
as it then was in point of law, a British pos- 
session. 

The reader is now in a situation to estimate 
the enormity of the late French aggressions upon 
our trade at that port. It appears that the king 
of the Trazars some time ago married the niece 
of the king of the Walos, a negro tribe possessing 
an extensive tract of territory on the southern 
bank of the Senegal. By the law of succession 
the son of this woman would have succeeded to 
the crown of Walo, and then the two crowns (of 
the Trazars and the Walos) would be united in 
the same person. The French had acquired, 
whether by force or negociation we are not in- 
formed, a portion of the Walo kingdom. The 
Trazars, upon whom the Walos were dependant^ 
would not consent to this ^' acquisition," and they 
resolved to invade the territory with a view to 
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regain it. The French prepared to resist them^ 
and moreover declared their determination to 
oppose the union of the two crowns in any of the 
descendants of the queen. War followed^ in the 
course of which the Trazars were not only ex- 
pelled from the southern bank of the Senegal, 
which they had invaded^ but were also defeated 
on the northern bank, whence they were pursued, 
and driven into the desert. A French flotilla was 
then stationed in the river, to intercept all farther 
communication between the two tribes. Thus, 
in fact, the French succeeded in gaining all they 
had a right to expect as the result of the war. 
These circumstances occurred in 1832 and 1833. 
The Trazars, necessarily alienated from the 
French by their unjustifiable hostilities, would be 
reluctant, it was supposed, to carry their gum, as 
usual, to the stations on the Senegal. The French 
consequently continued hostilities against them, 
and sent two ships of war in July 1834 to the Bay 
of Portendic, where two English merchant vessels, 
the Governor Temple and the Industry^ were en- 
gaged in carrying on the gum trade with the 
Moors. These two vessels the French commander 
ordered, without any ceremony, to quit the Bay. 
The English captains refused to obey this out- 
rageous order, whereupon the French ship of war 
anchored close to the coast, and commenced firing 
upon the Moors with grape and round shot. This 
was not all. There was a quantity of gum on 
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shore, prepared for embarkation on board the 
Industry. The captain placed the English flag 
upon the property in order to protect it. The 
flag was fired upon by the French. The two 
merchant vessels were captured by the French 
commander and taken to the Senegal, and were 
not restored until much of the benefit of the 
voyage was lost to the charterers. 

But the case by no means terminates here. The 
governor of the Senegal threatened to blockade 
Portendic. Intelligence having arrived in Eng- 
land of these outrages, and of the menace by 
which they were followed, the British Ambassador 
at Paris (Earl Granville) was instructed to enquire 
whether any intention existed on the part of the 
French government to place the coast in question 
under blockade. . The reply was, that they had no 
such intention. Nevertlieless, upon the 15th of 
February following, (1.835) the coast of Portendic 
was actually blockaded, in pursuance of an official 
proclamation to that effect, issued under the hand 
of the governor of Senegal, and in obedience to 
instructions which he had received from the 
French Minister of Marine. An adequate force 
was stationed in the Bay to maintain the blockade. 
An English merchant vessel, the Elha, (belonging 
to a London merchant) which had arrived at 
Portendic for gum, nearly a fortnight before the 
commencement of the blockade, was expelled 
from the harbopr the moment the blockade took 
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effect; and subsequently several vessels^ des* 
patched also by the same merchant^ which were 
proceeding to that place with cargoes of dry 
goods, in order to procure gum in exchange, 
were driven away by the blockading force. The 
coast remained under interdict for more than six 
months. 

These extraordinary occurrences of course gave 
rise to discussions between the authorities ^in 
the Gambia and the Senegal, and subsequently 
between (he parent Governments ; in the course 
of which, doctrines and statements have been put 
forward by the French which we shall not attempt 
to characterize. The bare statement of them in 
the most dispassionate language we can find, will 
be sulBcient to awaken indignation throughout 
the empire. 

The words of the eleventh Article of the Treaty 
of 1783 are too clear to. admit of any ambiguity 
of construction. Can it be believed, however, 
that the ink was scarcely dry with which the 
ratifications of that instrument were signed, 
when measures were taken by the French to 
defeat the rights which it had secured to the 
English people? A company was formed in 
Paris, under a royal license, for the purpose of 
trading to the Senegal. An officer of considerable 
intelligence, M. Durand, was sent as their agent 
to Africa. His first measure on arriving there 
was to enter into communication with the Trazars, 
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the Marabous^ and tte Bracknas ; and by dint of 
bribery, he, aided by the Governor of Senegal; 
prevailed on those three tribes — the principal 
gum-tree owners of that part of Africa — to enter 
into three separate treaties, in which it was 
expressly stipulated and sworn that they should 
not only bring all their own produce to the 
Senegal stations, but that they should/ moreover, 
"never directly or indirectly have any communi- 
cation with the English ; that they should employ 
all practicable means to intercept and totally to 
suppress the trade which the English might 
otherwise be enabled to carry on at Portendic, 
whether with any other tribe, or with any indivi- 
duals who should pass for that purpose through 
their country ; and that they should observe this 
stipulation not merely gs to the gum trade^ but 
as to every other trade ; from which they under- 
stand , resolve, and promise, that they should 
exclude the English." These treaties were con- 
cluded in 1785, and signed by the chie& of the 
respective tribes, and by M. Durand — :and the 
then French Governor of Senegal, M. de Repen- 
tigny.* 

Down to the moment when we recaptured the 
Senegal, these base efforts were renewed with all 
imaginable industry, to deprive us of the benefits 

* They will be found in French and Arabic, in the second 
Yolume of M. Darand's *' Voyage au Senegal/' 4to. Paris, 1802« 
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of the Treaty of 1783, And we have just seen 
that in 1834 and 1835^ stimulated by the success 
of a similar perfidious diplomacy on the northern 
coast of Africa^ the Senegal authorities made use 
of their war with the Trazars as a pretext for 
again attempting to interfere with our rights on 
the western coast of that continent. 

The first ground upon which they have at- 
tempted to defend their aggressions^ is really 
laughable for its gross absurdity. They maintain 
that the Treaty of 1783 is still in force, whereas 
every body at all acquainted with the elements of 
international law must know^ that a state of war 
puts an end to all treaties previously existing 
between countries who appeal to arms to settle 
their differences. Unless those previous treaties 
be specially renewed by engagements subsequent 
to the cessation of war^ they have no efficacy 
whatever. But the Treaty of 1783 has not. been 
renewed since the Peace, and therefore it is just 
so much dead letter. Not content with this 
scandalous attempt at imposition, the Governor of 
the Senegal, when he sent a French commandant 
to Portendic in July 1834, instructed him to 
inform the English whom he should find at 
Portendic, that they had no right, under the 
eleventh Article of the Treaty of 1783 to trade at 
that port, except ''under sail:" they being pro^ 
hibited, he said, by the article in question, from 
making any '' permanent establishment upon the 
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coasts or in the Bay of Portendic." The mere 
throwing down of the anchor in the bay, was, 
in the opinion of this sage governor, a " permanent 
establishment" in the bay ! This statement must 
appear so monstrous to persons unacquainted 
with the history of these proceedings, that we 
deem it necessary to produce the document in 
which the doctrine is announced. The following 
is a translation of the letter addressed by M. 
Leveque, commander of the French brig of war, 
Dunoisj to the captain of the Industry, dated — 
'' OflF Portendic, 9th July, 1834/ 

« Sir, 

'' Considering that in violation of all laws subsisting 
between civilized nations, the Governor of St. Mary's, in 
the Gambia, has sent you to Portendic, where you con- 
stantly afford provisions to the Trazars, with whom we are 
at war ; that Iiq has thus failed in the gratitude which he 
owes to the French government; considering moreover, 
the nature of your cargo, which cannot but be of material 
assistance to that tribe ; and finally acting according to the 
instructions which I have received from the Governor of 
Senegal, I have the honour to request that you will 
forthwith get under weigh, and not trade with the Moors 
at Portendic, except under sail, as it has been stipulated in 
the treaties concluded between the two governments. 
Should you decline acceding to my request, be so good as 
to signify your refusal in writing, as I am fully resolved in 
that case to compel you to take the course I have suggested. 

** I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Ch. Leveque." 
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To this letter the captain of the Industry gave 
the following very quiet reply : — 

'' Sir, 

" I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
desiring me to get immediately under weigh, stating that 
by a treaty existing between England and France we are 
only permitted to trade with the Moors under sail. 

** Conceiving the French have no authority to oppose 
any English vessel that may be trading at this port, as long 
as a permanent settlement is not formed by them on shore, 
and relying upon the protection of my government, who 
have granted me a legal passport and permission to trade 
in the port of Portendic, I am under the necessity of 
refusing to obey the order this morning received from 
you. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) James Eunson." 

Remark the series of falsehood^f put forth in 
M. Leveque's letter, which of course had been 
prepared for him by the Governor of the Senegal. 
The Industry was not sent to Portendic by the 
Governor of the Gambia ; it was trading on the 
account of a London merchant. It contained 
no provisions for the Trazars — nothing but 
dry goods intended to be exchanged for gum. 
It did not appear that there was an individual 
of the Trazar tribe on the shore at the time. 
The allusion to ''gratitude'* was a mere im- 
pertinence. The cargo, of whatever nature it 
was, was not destined for the Trazars in par- 
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ticular^ but for any Moors who happened to be on 
the shore and had gum to dispose of. There was 
no treaty in existence between the two nations 
which contained the stipulation so expressly stated. 
Nor could any operation have been more imprac- 
ticable in that Bay than trading under sail, by 
reason of the enormous swell of the Atlantic upon 
that coasts and of the surf which, even ' in the 
mildest weather, renders a passage to the beach in 
a small boat an affair of no small danger. 

Nevertheless, the Industry, and the Governor 
Temple (belonging to another London house) 
were both captured upon these false and frivo- 
lous pretences. The Governor of the Senegal, 
finding his first construction of the eleventh 
Article utterly untenable, then shifted his ground : 
having learned that an English mercantile agent 
happened to be on shore negotiating for gum 
with some Moors, who had erected, according to 
their custom, a hut composed of moveable mate- 
rials, charged this same hut as a "permanent 
establishment," constructed by *' the English" in 
violation of the Treaty ! 

We have no desire to admit any thing into 
these discussions which might enlist the passions 
on either side. But really the language held by 
M. Leveque upon this occasion to Mr. Hughes, 
supercargo of the Industry, and to Mr. Pellegrin, 
supercargo of the Governor Temple, was in every 
respect so unjustifiable, that we do not think it 
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ought to be passed over. Some apology is due 
from the French government for the expressions 
in which that officer ventured to address two 
British subjects, engaged in the pursuit of their 
lawful trade. These two gentlemen M. Leveque 
thought fit to have transferred to the Dunois, 
where he treated thera as his prisoners. In the 
meantime he ordered his second ofiicer in com- 
mand (M. Guachina) to compel the crew of the 
Industry to hoist saiL 

" * Yes, sirs ! — You are both my prisoners, at least until 
this cutter, (the Industry 9) shall get under sail. That 
cursed vessel— f outre / (an untranslatable exclamation) — b, 
d — d vessel like that to give me so much trouble ! Go, M. 
Guachina, take some men with you in the long-boat, and 
compel those fellows to hoist sail instantly. They may 
wish, perhaps, that I may read to them my authority. Fou- 
tre I if they want bullets they shall haise «plenty of them 
immediately. They shall not long wait for that.' 

^^ Guachina then said, ^ Captain, shall I take guns with 
me in the long-boat?' 

" ' Yes, foutre ! — yes — certainly' — answered the captain ; 
* those scoundrels (gredins) are capable of any thing. I 
am astonished,' he added, turning to Mr. Hughes, * that 
your governor was not ashamed to send these vessels here, 
after all that he owed us. (! !) His conduct is infamous, 
and I am the more surprised at it, as he told me at his own 
table, that the only mode of forcing those rascals (the 
Moors), to sue for peace, was to deprive them of provisions. 
The ungrateful wretch. He is a man devoid of all honour 
— a mean-minded creature. But — foutre ! it is not asto- 

c2 
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nishing, after alU fleeing that half the cargo belonged to 
himself/ 

" Both Mr. Hughes and Mr, Pellegrin at once denied 
this to be the case. ^ Yes/ said this polite commander, — 
• I know it well, — I have it on the best authority.' On 
Mr. Hughes remonstrating with him upon the impropriety 
of his proceedings, he answered — * As to me, I have my 
instructions. I am pretty certain that Mr. Puzol, (the 
Governor of Senegal,) who sent me hither, would not have 
taken it upon him to act as he has done, without having 
well considered the treaty — ^and I warrant you he is no 
fool. Now, either he is right, or your governor is rights 
and, therefore, one of the two must be an ass.' Mr. 
Hughes disclaimed the title for his governor — Mr. Ken- 
dall, since deceased — an officer of no ordinary merit and 
intelligence. The commander, then, furiously stamping on 
the deck, repeated — * Oui, je vous dis qu'oui — un des deux 
est un jean-foutre, et e'est pour les deux gouvememens ^ 
decider lequel !"' 

This is a di{)eciinen of the kind of language 
which the commander of a French ship of war 
thought himself authorized to hold to Englishmen, 
engaged in the pursuit of their lawful avocations 
on the western coast of Africa ! , 

When the two questions, of the aggressions in 
1834, and the blockade in 1835, were brought 
officially, by Lord Palmerston, under the conside- 
ration of the French government, the latter, 
indeed, did not attempt to justify the construc- 
tion put upon the eleventh Article of the treaty 
of 1783, by M. Puzol. They maintained, how- 
ever, that in consequence of France having been 
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then, (1834 and 1835,) at war with the Trazars, it 
was competent to the governor of Senegal to put 
the coasf'under interdict ; that the interdiction^ 
no matter on what ground it was declared, was, 
in itself, the exercise of a lawful right : and that 
the blockade by which it was followed, was also 
equally lawful, inasmuch as every country has a 
right of self-defence against its enemies ; and this 
right enabled France to suspend the '^faculte 
commerciale" which the English enjoyed under 
the treaty, to trade at a port belonging to a nation 
with which France was then actually engaged in 
warfare. 

The doctrine that the interdiction was in itself 
lawful, however erroneous the grounds officially 
assigned for it at the time it was carried into 
effect, is too gross an outrage upon common 
sense, and upon the first principlts of interna- 
tional law, to admit of a moment's consideration. 
As to the process of blockadei nobody doubts 
that a belligerent has a perfect right to apply it 
against his antagonist : but then, he must take 
care that the territory he places under blockade 
is the territory of his enemy. Now, whatever 
property the Trazars may have had in the coast 
of Portendic, previously to the year 1723, it was 
unquestionably ceded by them to the French in 
that year, by the treaty already alluded to. His- 
tory attests, that the coast was English during the 
seven years' war — ^that it was restored in 1783 by 
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the English to the French : that in 1785, M. Du- 
rand, by his three memorable treaties, engaged 
three separate and independent tribes, amongst 
which were the Trazars, to suppress the English 
trade at Portendic, thereby allowing to the Tra- 
zars no more authority over the coast than to 
either of the two other tribes ; that although the 
French destroyed their establishments on the coast 
in 1787, and then ceased to frequent it, there is 
no evidence to show that the Trazars took pos- 
session of it ; that it again became British during 
the Revolutionary war, and that not having been 
restored to France in 1814, it still remains British 
to all intents and purposes. And this was the 
territory which the French ventured to blockade 
in 1835, because they were at war with the Tra- 
zars I 

But, for tlife sake of the argument, let us for a 
moment deal with the supposition, that the treaty of 
1783 was in force in 1835, and that the coast actually 
belonged to the Trazars. The question would 
then turn upon the construction "of the eleventh 
article, which we have already cited. Will it be 
believed, that the French government, in stating 
their views as to the meaning of this article, have 
uniformly treated the *' liberty'' of the English 
to trade at Portendic, as nothing more than a 
'* faculte commerciale ?" The word ** faculte," it 
is evident, ex vi termhiiy would convey only a 
right of enjoyment, emanating from some higher 
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source, — ^the continuance, or suspension of which, 
would be dependent on that higher source. By 
substituting ''faculte'* for " liberie " they wish to 
show, that the right of the English to trade at 
Portendic, is simply the possession of a faculty 
over which they possess authority, and which, 
therefore, they can suspend, and having sus- 
pended, may restore whenever they think fit. 

But the words of the article are absolute, and 
subject to no exception, provided we make no 
permanent establishment in the bay or on the 
coast. '^ As to the gum trade, the English shall 
have the liberty of carrying it on," &c. The 
King of England, restoring to France certain ter- 
ritory which he had acquired from her by force of 
arms, reserves to his subjects the liberty still to 
carry on their trade with that territory. The 
power of trading is, therefore, a ^portion of his 
sovereign rights, acquired by conquest, which he 
does not cede, but, on the contrary, most ex- 
pressly reserves. And M. Golberry remarking on 
this very article, says, or rather complains, that 
*' the English therein preserved to themselves, in 
a clear and decided manner ^ the right of trading 
conjointly with us to Arguin and PortendicJ' — 
vol. i. p. 153. 

It follows, therefore, that even assuming the 
coast to be Trazar property, the French had no 
authority, even for a season, to abrogate our liberty 
to trade there, unless they had previously obtained 
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the consent of our government to that measure. 
The right of an Englishman to repair to Portendie, 
was exactly equal to that of a Frenchman to do : 
the siame thing ; and no circumstance^ short of 
war between themselves ^ could justify the one in 
preventing the other from trading there. 

Now, we certainly were not at war with France 
in 1834 or 1835. Nor is it pretended that our 
government consented either to the expulsion of 
our traders from the Bay of Portendie, in the 
former year, or to the blockade in the latter. On 
the contrary, our'government never acknowledged 
the blockade. Farther, if the French had longer 
persevered in it, steps were in active preparation 
for raising it by superior force. The moment 
this was announced, M. Leveque and Co. were very 
glad to take to their heels. 

Let the cai^e, therefore, be put in any shape 
whatever, either supposing the treaty of 1783 to 
exist or not to exist, it is manifest that the ex- 
pulsion of our vessels from Portendie in 1834, and 
the blockade of the coast in 1835, were nothing 
more or less than piratical acts, for which this 
country must obtain from France the most signal 
reparation. They were, " part and parcel" of that 
perfidious diplomacy, by which the French have 
succeeded in gaining possession of Algiers. The 
measures adopted in the north, in the south, and 
in the west, have all had for their common object 
the utter exclusion of English influence and trade 
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from that not insignificant portion of the Moorish 
continent^ which M, Golberry was pleased to mark 
out as '' French Africa/* 

Never, in the history of any blockades which 
have come under our observation, was a pretext 
for a measure of that species, more audacious, or 
more false, than that which the Governor of Sene- 
gal announced upon this occasion. His declara- 
tion was in effect to this purpose. We are at war 
with the Trazars — the English trade with them 
at Portendic — that trade enables our enemy to 
abstain from making peace ; it affords them cloth- 
ing, and so long as they can trade there, they will 
not come to the Senegal, We must, therefore, 
put the coast of Portendic under interdict. Will 
it be believed that this was a war measure ? An 
operation to recover a declining trade through the 
medium of a blockade, is decidedly^.a violation of 
international law. Persons engaged in it are 
clearly liable to be dealt with as pirates. All the 
authorities are express upon this point. " A 
blockade," says Sir Wm. Scott, *' imposed for the 
purpose of obtaining a commercial monopoly for 
the private advantage of the state which lays it on, 
is illegal and void from the very principle upon 
which it is founded."* 

The political object of the war, that is, the ex- 
pulsion of the Trazars from the Walo territory, 

* Edwards' Admiralty Reports, p. 320. 
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and the termination of their intercourse with that 
territory, had been completely effected before the 
period of the blockade. If the privation of those 
objects which the Trazars were accustomed to 
obtain in exchange for their gum, had become 
necessary in order to compel them to conclude 
a peace, hovf happens it that during the very 
periods when our vessels were expelled from Por- 
tendic, and the blockade was rigidly enforced 
against us^ the French merchants of Senegal were 
not interdicted firom pursuing the gum trade as 
usual at the stations on that river, one of these 
stations having been long expressly appropriated 
for the reception of the Trazar gum ? Why were 
the Trazars who appeared during those two years 
at that station never fired upon ? Why were the 
French trading boats at that station never placed 
under embargo? 

We have evidence before us to show that pre- 
parations more extensive than usual were made in 
1834^ by French merchants in Senegal, for trading 
with the Trazars. We have in our hands a copy 
of the regulations agreed to by an association of 
those merchants for that purpose. We happen 
also to possess a letter written by a French mer- 
chant residing in Senegal, dated the 20th of March, 
1835, giving an account of the establishment of 
this association. " The blockade,** (says the writer, 
who was one of the directors of this company) 
" established by the French government, gives us 
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reason to calculate on obtaining the gum collected 
by the Traxars ; and upon the supposition of the 
harvest being an average one, we are entitled to 
expect that our association will bring back 1500 
tons of gum from the three diflFerent factories on 
the river." The blockade was established about 
a month before this letter was written. Can any 
man, therefore, doubt for one moment that the 
blockade of Portendic was a commercial and not 
a political blockade ? — a blockade not against the 
Trazars, but against the English — a blockade 
forming only one of the many frauds and annoy- 
ances of which the French have been guilty iii 
Africa, for the purpose of securing to themselves 
a monopoly of all the advantages which the western 
and central portions of that continent are capable 
of yielding ? 

It was reported that in the treatyof peace which 
the French concluded with the Trazars and signed 
on the 30th of August 1835, there were articles 
similar to those contained in M. Durand's infamous 
treaties of 1785, for the total suppression of our 
trade at Portendic. To a question put by our 
minister at Paris upon this point, a distinct nega- 
tive was given. But it was not stated that the 
treaty in question does contain an article which 
we have seen — the 4th article, in which very con- 
siderable presents, double those usually given, are 
stipulated to be paid by the French to the Trazars, 
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with the view of inducing them to cease trading 
in future at Portendic. Nay^ it has been ascertained 
that measures have been actually attempted by the 
French authorities and residents at Senegal^ since 
the last treaty was signed^ to carry into effect the 
object proposed by M. Durand. The following 
statement on this subject has been made by Mr. 
Isaacs^ a mercantle gentleman of great intelligence 
and activity, who has recently visited that part 
of Africa. 

" While I was at Portendic in August last (1836), I saw 
there several Moors, some of whom had just arrived from 
the French trading ports on the Senegal^ and others from 
the colony itself. These Moors informed me that the 
French had offered to the king of the Trazars five thousand 
dollars, or if that sum fell short of it, a greater remunera- 
tion than the Moors obtained from the English through the 
gum trade at Portendic, if he (the Trazar king) would 
agree to destroy that trade, and cause the whole of the gum 
to be taken to the Senegal. In consequence of this com- 
munication, I proceeded to the king of the Trazars, and 
inquired of him if this information were true. He told me 
that it was perfectly true ; and added that the same offer 
had been frequently made by the French authorities at 
Senegal to himself, and to his brother, who usually nego- 
tiated with the French all matters of business between 
them. The king farther stated, that since the treaty of 
August 1835, the inhabitants of Senegal had offered, that 
if he would cause the English trade at Portendic to be 
destroyed, and the gum trade altogether transferred to the 
Senegal, he should receive a proportionate contribution 
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from every house^ and even every hut, in Senegal, the 
most insignificant of which should not be less than two 
dollars.*' 

We have heard it declared by one of the high- 
est international law authorities in this country, 
that the treaties concluded by MM. Durand and 
Repentigny in 1785 with the Moorish tribes, for 
the purpose of defeating the " liberty" secured to 
the English by the eleventh article of the treaty 
of 1783, would have formed a just cause for war. 
If we have any rights still remaining on the west- 
ern coast of Africa, we apprehend that the pro- 
ceedings which we have now stated, on the part 
of the French, would fully justify this country in 
redressing the injuries, and avenging the insults 
we have received, by an immediate resort to re- 
prisals. If the dignity of France, wounded by an 
affront offered to her consul by the Dey of Algiers, 
could not be expiated by any measure ' short of 
the expulsion of that chief from the seat of his 
power, the extermination of his subjects, and the 
appropriation to her own use not only of the town 
but of the entire regency, we ask what compen- 
sation can be sufficient to wipe away the stain 
flung upon the honour, and the grievous outrages 
inflicted upon the interests, of Great Britain, 
throughout the whole of these most iniquitous 
transactions ? 

The very respectable merchants above al- 
luded to have suffered serious losses in conse- 
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quence of the proceedings of 1834 and 1835. 
The sum at which those losses have been esti- 
mated^ including merely the actual damages to 
which their trade was subjected in the two years, 
does not fall much short of 100,000/. But 
it is not only of these losses they have to complain. 
The system of exclusion, long pursued by the 
French in the Senegal, and recently pressed into 
action by all the means open and secret which 
intimidation and underhand corruption, as applied 
to the Moors, can effect, continues down to the 
moment in which we write, and threatens to put 
an end to their trade altogether in that quarter. 

It was in the spirit of this system that M. Du- 
rand wrote in 1785, when he complained loudly 
of ^' the competition of the English at Portendic ;" 
lamented over the losses which that competition 
inflicted on Frej)ch trade ; called upon his governr 
ment to take measures for confining the whole of 
the Moorish traffic in gum to the Senegal ; spoke 
of " the British right" to export that article from 
Portendic as " a ruinous blow" to French com- 
merce ; accused the French minister, who admitted 
the eleventh article into the Treaty of 1783, of 
''the most profound ignorance of the African 
trade ;" designated '' the presence" of the English 
at Portendic as '' a nuisance essentially injurious 
to French commercial operations ;" proposed mea- 
sures for ''overthrowing the English trade" on 
that coast; and described all the English mer- 
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chants who repaired thither as nothing more or less 
than '' Interlopers.^"^ 

The proceedings of 1834, 1835, and 1836, on 
the part of the French, have been all animated by 
the same spirit, which has moreover become 
especially emboldened by their conquest of Algiers. 
They look upon Northern, Central, and Western 
Africa already as their own; and unless some 
decisive measures be taken by Parliament upon 
this subject, it will be in vain for British merchants 
any longer to baiftard their property by attempting 
to carry on the trade in gtim, or in any other 
article produced in those districts of the African 
continent. 

The injured merchants have made application 
through Lord Palmerston to the French Govern* 
ment for the indemnity to which they are justly 
entitled, in consequence of the losses which have 
been so unlawfully inflicted upon them. That 
indemnity has been refused in the most unequi- 
vocal terms. Nay, the French Government have 
gone so far as to express their surprise that 
such an application should have been sanctioned 
by the British Minister. The application, how- 
ever, has been repeated, and the merchants in 
question are resolved to press it with all the 
energy they can command, not merely on their 
own account, but because they feel that through 
them a gross indignity has been offered to the 
British nation, which cannot be tolerated. 
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It is due to Lord Palmerstoh to observe^ that 
he has fully admitted the right of those gentlemen 
to an itmple measure of compensation, and that he 
has lost as little time as the neciessary delays of 
office would permit, ift pressing th^n tPpop the 
attention of the French Government. But unless 
Parliament and the country take up this question^ 
and deal with it, as, in truth it is, a question in-: 
yolving the honour of the nation, there is no 
doubt that the French ministry will resprt to 
every means of diplomacy, hypocrisy, and fraud, 
such as we have seen in the correspondence con- 
cerning Algiers, in order to procrastinate, if noj 
altogether to withhold, the reparation which they 
owe in this matter to the claimants and to the 
Empire. . . 
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